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oe. BY FISH CANNERY WORKER UNION; 
KEY OFFICIALS ARE NOT OPPOSED 


& 


LABOR'S GOAL! 
To Repeal 
Taft-Hartley Law 


ANNUAL BALLOT 


3 
Be Like Rubber 


Washington (LPA)—The Labor 


Use of Explo 


sive Tools 


The State Association of Electrical Workers went on record 


Balloting in the annual election of officers for Monterey 
Fish Cannery Workers Union of the Pacific will be held all day 


Fonday, October 18, at the union headquarters in New Monte- Higher: MRO. AVEUS Or! en 


against the use of explosive tools at its meeting in Long Beach 
last week, prior to the State Federation of Labor convention. 

The Electrical Workers’ meet felt that the only way electrical 
mechanics could protect their own lives and others was by 


rey, Secretary Roy Humbracht said this week. 


Nominations for officers were 
accepted at the union’s member- 
ship meeting during the last “light 
of the moon.” and resulted in all 
incumbents in key offices being 
re-nominated without opposition. 

The ballot for election will be 
as follows: 

For President—Tony Alves and 
Joe Perry. 

For Vice-President — Dwight 
Campbell, Gabe Bicknell. 

For Secretary-Treasurer — Roy 


_ Humbracht. 


For Recording Secretary—Shir- 
ley Williams. 

For Business Agent — Lester 
Caveny. 

For Sargeant-at-arms — Jack 
Correia. 

For Trustees (3 with 1 alter- 
nate)—John Wheat, George Moore, 
Tony Alves, Dwight Campbell, 
Fank Horn. 

FOR EXECUTIVE BOARD (1 
Man and 1 woman from each 
plant) 

Aeneas Sardine Products Com- 
pany—Lou Beaty, Leon Markham, 
Florence Murray, Joe Joiner, Ali- 
son Maier. 
day.dedeN—Coie :oAN(1.g.... 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries — Ray 
Perry. 

California Frozen Fish Co. — 
Frank Bergara, Fred Dalton, Thel- 
ma Dalton. 

California Packing Corp.—Mary 
West, Joe Perry, Elsie Wakefield. 

Carmel Canning Company—Tom 
Walten, Marian Caveny, Frank 
Horn. 

Central Packing Company—Ruby 
Murray, Benjamin Webb. 

Custom House Packing Co, — 
Bob Villines, John Sanchez. 

Edgewater Packing Co. — Jack 
Correia, Emma Costa, Rose 
Stinette. 

Enterprise Packers—Jennie Bat- 
taglia, Mike Terrazas, Walter 
Owens. 

Hovden Food Products — Bill 
Culver, John Rosa, Clara Dommer. 

Monterey Canning Co. — Mollie 
Donovan, Tom Worth. 

Oxnard Canners—George Moore, 
Adrian Montiel, Pete Hidalgo, 
Nora Davis. 

San Carlos Canning Co.—Lillian 
Carskaddon, Tony Alves, Anna 
Dorio. 

San Xavier Fish Packing Co.— 
Tony Carlascio, Manuel Mattos, 
Viola Perry. 

Sea Beach Packing Co. — Mike 
Drake. -¢« 

Sun Harbor Packing Co.—Bessie 
Ostrow, King Bittle. 

Western Fish Products—Vernon 
Webb. 

For Delegates to Central Labor 
Council—(3 delegates and 2 alter- 
nates)—-Tony Ales, Dwight Camp- 
bell, Samuel Taylor, Joe Perry, 
Walter Owens, Tom Walton. 

For Delegates to Fish Council 
(3 delegates and 2 alternates) — 
Joe Freitas, John Wheat, Tony 
Carlascio, John Sanchez, Victor 
Schwab, Jr., Emma Costa. 

For Board of Arbitration and 
Adjustment (3 delegates and 2 
@iternates) — Laura Markham, 


Marion Caveny, Jack Correia, 
, Frances Campo, 


Margaret Wit- 
ulski. 


LABORERS NEEDED 
FOR MONTEREY JOBS 


Building projects in the Monte- 
rey area, including the Los Padres 
Dam high in the Carmel Valley, 
are calling for union laborers but 
Laborers Union 690 of Monterey 
is having a difficult time in supply- 
ing men to all jobs. 

It was reported that good la- 


‘borers who are anxious to get 


work for as long as weather per- 
mits should contact S. M. Thomas, 
business agent of Local 690, at the 
union’s offices, 315 Alvarado St., 
Monterey. 


CARPENTERS HOLD 
QUARTERLY MEETING 


Salinas Carpenters Union 925 
will hold its quarterly meeting at 
the Carpenters: Union Hall at 8 
p.m. tonight, union Representative 
George R. Harter reported. 

A number of important business 
matters were scheduled to come 
before the membership, he added. 


BOLIN RETURNS 


James Bolin, business represen- 
tative of Monterey Painters Union 
272, has returned to work after a 
short vacation. During his time 
off, Bolin devoted several days to 
hunting and spent the rest resting. 
Local 272 just recently completed 
agreement on a new wage rate, 


with more unions represented and 


per cent above the last month 
when price controls were effective, 
June 1946. 

Average weekly wages also inch- 
ed up a little, to a new high of 
$53.86 for all manufacturing wage 
earners. This was 78 cents above 
the July average. Most of the 
gain came because the average 
work week was a little longer in 
August. 

Explaining why the cost of living 
rose again, the Labor Department 
pointed out that slightly lower food 
prices were more than offset by a 
sharp increase in prices of cloth- 
ing, especially for women, and 
higher prices for fuel, ice, autos, 
cigarettes, and higher rents. 

And the end isn’t in sight. 
Wholesale prices in mid-September 
were rising again, for meats, cattle 
feed, agricultural machinery. Gen- 
eral Electric announced higher 
prices of home appliances ranging 
from 2.3 per cent to 8.8 per cent. 

And Agriculture Department pre- 
dicted that “prices for milk and 
dairy products in 1949 will average 
about the same as this year.... 
Production of milk on a per capita 
basis for 1949 will be the lowest 
since the drought years of the 
1930's.” 


Labor-Management 
School at USF 


ed 


New Salinas 
Building Body 
Holds Meeting 


All building trades officials in the 
Salinas area were called to a spe- 
cial meeting at the rear hall of 
the Labor Temple in Salinas on 
Monday night of this week. 

Officials said that formation of 
a Building Trades Committee to 
serve the Salinas area in lieu of a 
building trades council. was the 
purpose of the meeting. 

The crafts have been meeting as 
an A. F of L. Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for several months, this 
committee having done good work 
in bringing about better conditions 
for building tradesmen. 

With a new committee formed 


Department index of consumer 
prices. inched up still further in 
August, to a peak 89 per cent 


as an official group of the Central 
Labor Council of Monterey County, 
however, the building trades un- 
ions will have stronger backing 
in mutual problems, it was ex- 
plained. 


Security Benefits 
For the Wife A series of lectures on the prob- 


A wife becomes eligible for bene- lems and techniques of collective 
fits at age 65, provided her hus- | bargaining will be one of the fea- 
band is receiving benefits and she|tures of the fall session of the 
meets certain qualifications and| Labor-Management School of the 
makes application. University of San Francisco, which 

The requirements of a wife are:|0pens Tuesday evening, October 5. 
She must be living with her hus- The major issues involved in this 
band at the time of making appli- field of industrial relations will be 
cation. presented in two lectures each by 
_She may be considered living}Arnold F. Campo, International 
with him if they are members of Representative, United Steelwork- 
the same household, or if she is}€TS: William J. Hanrahan, San 
receiving regular contributions Francisco Employers Council; and| 
from him toward her support, or Barney Mayes, California State 
if he is under court order to con- 


Federation of Labor. 
tribute to her support. 


refusing to use the tools until the 
California Division of Industrial 
Safety is persuaded to outlaw and 
prohibit the use of the 22 and 24- 
caliber cartridge guns which are 
used to make holes in concrete and 
metal. 

The ricochetting of pins drive 
by this means has been causing 
serious accidents and deaths t@ 
many California workers employeg 
on building projects. 

Other resolutions passed in 
cluded a request for a 15 wee 
extension over the present 24 
weeks allowed to file industrial a 
cident claims. Another resolutio 
asked for an increase of from $ 
to $35 maximum. benefit for in- 
jured workers. ‘ 
REPEAL T-H ACT j 

Several resolutions demandes 
the outright repeal of the Taft 
Hartley Act and others were com 
cerned with the apprentice train+ 
ing programs. One demanded effec- 
tive rent control legislation. 

An increase in salary for the 
electrical inspectors working for 
cities and counties in California. 

It was pointed out that the San 
Francisco electrical inspectors re- 
ceive wages comparable to that of 
general foremen and electricians 
effective as of duly 1, 1948, as a 
result of many years of effort on 
the part of Local 6. A similar set- 
up has been recommended to other 
locals in the State. 

Definite approval of Reappor- 
tionment Proposition 13 was also 
registered. Unless this proposition 
is passed, the progressive legisla- 
tion sought will not become effec- 
tive, the delegates agreed. 

Further details on the decisions 
at the meeting will be reported at 
local meetings and in future is- 
sues of the paper. 


Profits Are Gaining 
Faster Than Wages 


Washington (LPA)—So our na- 
tional income is at the highest 


; 
4 


Other courses offered during the 
The wife must have been mar- ten-week session, and their instruc-| point ever, as campaign orators are 
ried to the wage earner at least 36| tors, include: The Taft-Hartley Act) cheerfully pointing out in answer 
months before the month that she|—One Year After, by Duane Bee-jto questions about the high cost of 
applies for benefits. son, recent graduate of Harvard'living. But that’s not the whole 
Wives, of wage earners 65 years Law School; California Labor Law, story, as some facts made ‘public 
of age or older, are invited to visit{by Charles P. Scully, counsel for by the Commerce Department last 
the social security office to check tahe California State Federation of week will show. 
on their possible eligibility for Labor; Industrial Ethics, by Rev. That “national income” figure in- 
benefits. Raymond T. Feely, dean of U.S.F. cludes corporation profits, as well 


Dakota Bans 
Closed. Shop 


Washington, D. C.— North Da- 
kota voters in-a referendum held 
lon June 29 approved two indus- 
trial relations laws passed by the 
Legislature in 1947. 

One of these measures bans the 
closed shop; the other is a general 
regulatory law forbidding boycotts, 
requiring a strike vote and cool- 
|ing-off period before a strike may 
be called, and also requiring the 


vealed in an article appearing in 
the September issue of Labor In- 
formation Bulletin, publication of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 

However, in Louisiana, the gen- 
eral trend toward restrictive labor 
legislation was reversed when a 
regulatory law passed in 1946 was 
repealed. The effect of the repeal 
is to restore to full effect the State 
anti-injunction law. The 1946 law 
had permitted the issuance of in- 
junctions against unauthorized 
strikes in violation of contracts, 
against violence or threats of vio- 
lence, and against combinations 
with employers in restraint of 
trade. ‘ 

An act was also passed in Louisi- 
ana which prohibits the transpor- 
tation of strike-breakers into the 
State. 

In three other States the voters 
will pass upon closed-shop pro- 
posals at the November election. 
The States include Arizona, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Mexico. 

Federal action in the labor field 
was highlighted by the passage of 
Congress of amendments to the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers' Compensation Act. The 
amended act. increases benefits pay- 
able to workmen and to their de- 
pendents in case of death—the 


only improvement from the stand- 
point of compensation or payment 


{ a of unions. This is re- 


to the workers or their families 
since the act was passed in 1927. 


Security Benefits 
For Children 


The child of a worker who is 
receiving old-age insurance bene- 
fits is eligible for monthly pay- 
ments if the child is under 18 years 


faculties; and Inflation and Indus- as the pay checks of wage earners 
e trial Relations, by Frederick Brier,,and farmers’ marketings. And cor- 

Agrillo Renamed 

e 

Area Vice-Pres. 


, economist and member of the staff porations’ profits rose at a faster 
‘ of the University’s College of Busi- 
Anthony Agrillo, San Jose Bar- 
bers’ representative and district 


ness Administration. 

Classes will be held on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. There are 
no restrictions on the number of 

: L courses, and no previous academic 
vice-president of the State Feder- requirements. p 
Pe Fle Hone sie cy Again Registration will take place all 
ou day Saturday and Sunday, Septem- 

last Thursday at the annual con- “4 “5 pati 
vention in Long Beach. 

Also in the race for this post 
was T. A. Small of San Mateo. 
Final vote count showed 212,716 


ber 25 and 26. 
for Agrillo and 188,132 for Small. 


S.F. Living Costs 
Highest in W est | 

LABORERS SEND San Francisco.—The cost of liv- 

THREE WATCHMEN 

TO PG&E PROJECT 


ing in this city on Aug. 15 was 
at an all-time high and was the 
highest in the west, according to 
the U,; S..Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 
Three watchmen, members of 
Laborers Union 272, were sent to 
the new Pacfic Gas and Electric 
Co. generator plant project at 
Moss Landing last week by the un- 


The index stood at 224.3, 11.9% 
above August 15, 1947, and 139.1% 
ion, according to Business Agent 
J.1B. McGinley. 


over August 15, 1939. The food 

dollar was actually worth only 42c 

in buying power. There were 

drops in fruit and vegetable prices, 

and cereals remained stable, but 

The union official said that the |°Y°'Y item in the meat, poultry 
project is gradually getting off to 
a start and while it will be some 
time before mass employment of 
building tradesmen, a few are sent 

to the job from time to time. 


FISH PLENTIFUL, 
CANNERY ROW BUSY 


The national index was 174.5, 
Fishermen at Monterey brought 


49.8% below that of San Fran- 
cisco. Nationally, food prices de- 
in good loads of sardines and other 
canning fish last week and can- 


clined 0.1% between July 15 and 
nery workers along the famous 


August 15, but in San Francisco 
they rose 0.5%. 

“Cannery Row” were kept busy 

for long hours processing the 


Hard Coal Miners | 
Receive $100 Pension 

catch. 

Officials of the Monterey Fish 


Hazelton, Pa. — Distribution of 
$100 monthly pension checks be-; 
Cannery Workers Union said that 
employment has been much bet- 


gan here when the first of the 
hard coal miners became eligible 
for retirement under the plan 
worked out by the United Mine 
Workers of America. 
ter this year thus far in the season| The pensions are to be paid to 
than during the war years, when|all mine workers who reached the 
fishing was poor. age of 62 on June 1, 1946, after 
serving the coal industry for 20 
years, if they elect to retire. The 
payments are made from the wel- 
fare fund built up by royalty pay- 
ments made by the employers on 
the basis of 20 cents for each ton 
of coal mined. 


HAMILTON’S BIRTHPLACE 

Alexander Hamilton, famots 
American statesman of the Revo- 
lutionary period, was not a native 
of America. He was born at 
Charles Town, Island of Nevia, in 
1772. » ag Fe 

The hog is called the most effi- 
cient farm animals for economical 
conversion of feeds into edible 


meat, 


The best get-your-money-back 
plan is to buy Union Label goods 
whenever you can} 


» 


rate than did any other kind of 
income. The term “child” means a child 
Profits during April, May and{of the worker. in the ordinary 
June of this year were at a rate Tisense. The term “child” also in- 
per cent higher than in the first| cludes the worker’s legally adopted 
three months of 1948. And they|child by an adoption that has been 
were 16 per cent higher than dur-}in effect for at least 36 months. A 
ing the April, May and June pe- stepchild is also considered a child 
riod last year. if the marriage has existed for at 
After taxes, the profit increase; least 36 months and the stepfather 
was just as great. And the biggest has been furnishing the major por- 
gains were registered by “big busi-|tion of thechilds support. 
ness” — manufacturing and rail- If a child has. been receiving 
roads. benefits because the worker had 
SS SREEGE ERLE a retired, the child would still re- 
Radio waves of ordinary fre-|ceive benefits until he reached the 
quency cover long distances by ,age of 18 after the worker’s death. 
bouncing back and forth between 
the earth and a layer of reflecting! From 1944 to 1947 profits after 
atmosphere; very high frequency | taxes of manufacturing corpora- 
waves, now coming widely into; tions rose 86 per cent while the 
use, do not bounce’ usually ted oi a wages paid dropped .5 per 
cent. 


of age and unmarried. 


travel in straight lines. 


Your Duty to Vote 


Organized Labor has an extraordinary interest in the 
election this year, particularly in the election of a Con- 
gress which will repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. If every 
member of Organized Labor will vote on November 
2nd. for congressmen who are friendly to the constitu- 
tional rights of workers, the fight will be won beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, and here is the proof: 

There are 15 million members of Organized Labor 
in the United States. At a conservative estimate, this 
means 35 million votes. This is more than the fotal vote 
at the election of 1946 when this present Congress was 
elected. The highest vote at an election in the past 15 
years was somewhat less than 50 million in 1940, and 
as just stated, the total vote in the congressional election 
for winners and losers combined was 34 million! 

In other words, the 35 million votes of Organized 
Labor are enough to carry any election held in this 
country where the total vote is anywhere comparable 
to the votes cast in the last 15 years. The result of the 
coming election is vital to the workers. If they do not 
vote to protect their own interests they can hardly ex- 
pect other groups in the community to do so. If this 
battle were being fought with guns and cannons and 
atom bombs a citizen who hid in the cellar would cer- 
tainly not be doing his part of the fighting; since the 
fight is being carried on by means of ballots it is only 
a shirker and a slacker who will fail or refuse to cast 


his ballot, 


? 


es to study the union by- 
and constitution and recom- 


State Association Against (Butcher Groups 


Meet on Contract 
Terms; S.F. Signs 


Four divisions of Butchers Union 
506 of San Jose ‘held meetings re- 
cently to work out contract de- 
mands prefacing negotiations on a 
new wage and working agreement 
for the groups, according to Ex- 


ecutive Secretary Earl A. Moor- 


head of the union. 

The groups involved are the job- 
bing house workers, sausage mak- 
ers, boners, and service sales divi- 
sions, Moorhead said. 

As a result of the meetings, the 
union is ready now to present to 
employers of these members the 
union’s demands for the new con- 
tracts, 

Representing employers in nego- 
tiations will be the Employers 
Council of Santa Clara County, 
Moorhead said. 

Meanwhile, it was reported here 
that new wage scales have been 
negotiated and signed for these 
same divisions of the San Fran- 
cisco Butchers Union. 

Boners and_jobbing house work- 
ers reportedly received a wage 
scale of $83.00 per week, while 
sausage makers received a rate of 
$80.00 per week under the new 
San Francisco agreements. 


Meat Packing 
Firms Re-open 
After Layoffs 


Three meat processing firms 
which had shut down operations 


and laid off crews are to re-open: 


again, operating with crews sim- 
ilar in number to those engaged 
prior to the closing, according to 
officials of Butchers Union 506. 

Secretary Earl A. Moorhead of 
the union said Durham Meat Com- 
pany of San Francisco is re-open- 
ing the Quick Frozen Packers 
plant in San ose, the plant to 
bone and prepare meat for the 
government. This plant had been 
closed since the end of. the .war. 
Thirty-eight members of Local 506 
will be in the_new crew. 

In Santa Clara, the Lawrence 
Meat Company plant at the Secu- 
rity Warehouse is being re-opened 
as the Tri-Valley Meat Company, 
managed by Gene Thompson. This 
plant, closed for several months, 
will engage 20 members of Local 
506, Secretary Moorhead said, for 
boning and processing. 

The Hollister Meat Company, at 
Hollister, will re-open its slaugh- 
terhouse with a new crew of about 
11 union members, reports Busi- 
ness Representative E. L. Court- 
right of Local 506 in the Salinas- 
Hollister area. 


By-Law Changes 
For Local 506 
Studied Here 


A special committee of officials 
of Butchers Union 506 from San 
Jose and from all various branches 
met at the San Jose Labor Temple 


mend various changes. 

Secretary Earl A. Moorhead of 
Local 506 said the committee’s 
recommendations will be presented 
to coming union meetings for ac- 
tion. 

Attending the meeting were Ro- 
land Robinson, of Monterey; David 
Montoya, of Watsonville; Robert 
Nichols, of Hollister; Adam Oliver, 
of Palo Alto; Clark Bennett, of 
Salinas; Roger Erwin, of San Jose; 
Business Representatives Fred Feci 
and E. L. Courtright, and Moor- 
head. 


Insurance Policies 
Sent to Butchers: 


Offices of Butchers Union 506 of 
San Jose were cluttered up last 
week and early this week with in- 
surance policies—hundreds of in- 
surance policies! 

The union was preparing and 
mailing the policies. to members 
throughout Santa Clara, Monterey, 
San Benito and Santa Cruz coun- 
ties, the policies giving members 
protection of a $1,000 death bene- 
fit through the California Western 
States Life Insurance Company. 

Members who may not have re- 
ceived their insurance policies 
probably will get them later. Those 
members who delayed in returning 
beneficiary cards must wait until 
their policies have been received 
by the union. 


PLURALITY OF 600,000 VOTES 
In the Presidential election of 
1896 William McKinley, the Re- 
publican candidate, had a 600,000 
plurality of votes over his Demo- 
cratic opponent, William Jennings 


Bryan of Nebraska, _ 


AS SS 


te Fed. Opens 


Sta 


Ballots Defend 
Your Freedon 


BE SURE TO VOTE 
THIS YEAR AND 
EVERY YEAR 


WHOLE NO. 522 


Election Battle 


California’s million-member AFL organization last week 
mobilized for the most important election battle in its history, 
training its biggest guns on one major issue—the election of 
proper legislators to represent the working man in our state and 


national capitals. 

On a home-state basis, the battle 
is for a return of the State Senate 
to the people by electing senators 
on a population basis—provided for 
in State Proposition No. 13—vote 
YES. 

On a national basis, the drive is 
to elect those men to Congress 
who are pledged to repeal of the 
crucial Taft-Hartley law. On No- 
vember 2 it will be your stand on 
T-H that counts with labor. 

Boiled down, that’s the essence 
of California labor’s campaign 
leading up to the all-important 
general election of November 2, 
aptly called by labor and political 
leaders of the U.S., Labor’s “day 
of destiny.” 

The convention, biggest on rec- 
ord, went down the line early in 
the week for the Democratic ticket 
headed by President Truman and 
Senator Barkley, as recommended 
by the Federation’s executive coun- 
cil. The council also listed its en- 
dorsement of various state and fed- 
eral legislators seeking office and 
its stand on‘ the state propositions 
appearing on the ballot, topped off 
by. No. 13—vote YES. 

President John F. Shelley and 
Secretary C. J. Haggerty were re- 
elected, without opposition, though 
there were some changes in the 23 
vice-president districts. 


A large number of important 


Re-elected 


JOHN F. SHELLEY, Pres., 
Calif. State Federation of Labor. 


resolutions were debated and acted | F 
upon, and more complete reports ; 


on these will be given in later is- 
sues. 

Los Angeles was chosen for the 
1949 convention city. 

The district vice-presidents named 
were: 1, Max J. Oslo,, San Diego; 
2, Jack Arnold, Long Beach; 3, El- 
mer J. Doran, C. T. Lehmann, John 
C. Lyons, Thomas L. Pitts, Maurice 
A. Skates, and Pat Somerset, all of 
the Los Angeles area; 3, L. Mc- 
Clain, San Pedro; 5, William A. 
Dean, Santa Barbara; 6, Paul L. 
Reeves, Fresno; 7, C. A. Green, 
Modesto; 8, Anthony Agrillo; San 
Jose; 9, Arthur F. Daugherty, 
George Kelly, Harry Lungberg, and 
Victor S. Swanson, all of San 
Francisco; 10, Robert S. Ash and 
Harry C. Grady, Oakland; 11, How- 
ard Reed, Martinez; 12, Lowell 
Nelson, Vallejo; 13, Harry Finks, 
Sacramento; 14, Albin J. Gruhn, 


iEureka, and 15, Roy Walker, West- 


wood. 

CANDIDATES 

State senate, candidates endorsed 
by convention action were: 7th, 
Harrold T. Johnson; 13th, Thomas 
F. Keating; 15th, Luther E, Gib- 
son 23rd, George P. Lechner. 

Assembly candidates from the 
various districts were endorsed as 
follows: 4, Arthur W. Coats, Jr.; 
8, Gordon A. Fleury; 9, John E. 
Moss, Jr.; 10, Clarence D. Erick- 
son; 11, Howard Q. Parker; 14, 
Ernest H. Vernon; 15, John H. 
Bittman; 17, Wm. Byron Rum- 
ford:’ 19; Bernard R. Brady; 22, 
Geo. D. Collins, Jr.; 23, Wm. C. 
Berry; 24, Chas. W. Meyers; Zo; 
Robert I. McCarthy; 27, Robert H. 
Hardgrove; 35, S. L. Heisinger; 
38, John B. Cooke; 39, Joe C. 
Lewis; 42, Everett G. Burkhalter; 
43 Joseph F. Baudino; 45, Thomas 
J. Doyle; 46, Glenn M. Anderson; 
48, Carl E, Deisenroth; 51, Elwyn 
S. Bennett; 52, Jonathan J. Holli- 
baugh; 65 John W. Evans; 67, 
Clayton A. Dills; 69, Ralph C. 
Dills; 79, Kathryn T: Niehouse; 
80, Ellis Crane, Jr. 

CONGRESS 

Congress candidates endorsed 
were: Ist, Sterling T. Norgard; 
4th, Franck Havenner; 7th, Buell 
G. Gallagher; 9th, Cecil F. White; 
14th, Helen G. Douglas; 18th, 
Clyde Doyle; 19th, Chet Holifield; 
2ist, Harry R. Sheppard; 23rd, 
Clinton D. McKinnon. 

PROPOSITIONS 

Here is the Federation’s stand 
on the various state propositions: 

No. 1—on vets’ tax exemption, 
vote YES. 

No. 2—modifies liquor control, 
vote YES. 

No. 3—cuts train crew, 
NO. 

No. 4—no action. . 

No. 5—raises pay of legislators, 
vote YES. 

No. 6—cuts commercial fishing 
in S.F. Bay and northern Califor- 
nia, vote NO. 

No. 7 through No. 11—no action. 

No. 12—local ption, vote NO. 

No. 13—returns government to 
people by putting State Senate 
representation on population basis, 
vote YES. 

No. 14—state housing assistance, 
vote YES. . a : 

No, 15—cuts commercial 
in Southern California, vote NO. 

No. 16 through No. 19—no 


vote 


pene nes tale a Be earn Ty 
pumas sor aes GET ae Ss 


C. J. HAGGERTY, Secy.-Treas., 
Calif. State Federation of Labor 


One of Four 
Workers Belong 
To Some Union 


Washington (LPA)—One out of 
four working men and women in 
the U.S. carries a union card. 

All _ told, 15,600,000 individuals 
are union members, according to 
the new Directory of Labor 
Unions (BLS Bulletin No. 937) 
published by the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

There are 197 unions organized 
on an international or national 
basis, according to the Labor De- 
partment’s lists. However, six of 
| these 197 claim more than 500,000 
members each, with several near 
the million-member mark. And 37 
unions can claim more than 100,- 
000 members each. 

There are 16 national or inter- 
national unions that claim less 
than 1,000 members each. Most of 
these are in highly skilled crafts, 
union leaders point out, rather 
than in poorly-organized indus- 
tries. 


Pension Bargaining | 


Upheld by Court 


Chicago (LPA) —A federal ap- 
peals court last week unanimously 
upheld the claim of the United 
Steel Workers of America — CIO 
that industry must bargain with 
the organizations of its workers 
about pension and welfare plans. 
At the same time, however, the 
court denied that the non-Com- 
munist affidavits section of the 
Taft-Hartley law is unconstitution- 
al. But the decision on the latter 
point was divided and the Supreme 
Court will have the final word. 


AFL on the Air 


Listen each week to “Seren- 
ade for Strings,” the AFL 15- 
minute radio show featuring an 
all-string orchestra under the 
direction of Glenn Osser and 
brief educational messages of 
interest to labor and the gener- 
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What's the Answer to Monopolies? 


It doesn’t require hearings by a House Small Busi- 
ness Committee to establish the fact that the little 
businessman is being crushed by monopolies. It is ob- 
vious at every turn. “He i is equally evident that we’re not 
going back to any “golden age” of the past when small- 
scale entrepreneurs were dominant. The trend is all in 
the other direction. 

During World War II, Uncle Sam was faced with 
the need of arming quickly. Most of the orders went 
to businesses already large, with little business getting 
crumbs. Key men from large industries moved into 
government positions for the duration, but they expected 
to return to their companies when the war was over. 
Under such circumstances, it would have been amazing 
if little business had received more than crumbs in the 
way of war contracts. “Fhe war speeded up economic 
concentration sharply. 

To get on with the war effort, the federal government 
built war plants costing in the aggregate many billions 
of dollars. Probably 80 or 90 per cent of such plants 
were too big ever to be sold to small business. The end 
result is that most of the plants have gone to businesses 
already immense at prices as low as 15 cents on the 
dollar. Think how that has speeded up economic con- 
centration! 

Any one of the Big Three in tobacco likely is much 
latger today than the entire tobacco trust was back in 
1911 when it was ordered to dissolve. No doubt any 
one of the Standard Oil companies is larger in itself 
than was the entire Standard Oil set-up back in 1912 
when Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis ordered it to 
“break it up.” Concentration has proceeded apace in 
spite of the Sherman and Clayton acts. 

What we are faced with is an industrial dictatorship 
more vicious in most of its aspects than was the feudal- 
ism which was succeeded by capitalism. And it is only 
a step from loss of economic freedom to loss of political 
freedom. 

What’s the answer to wealth concentration? Farmers 
are finding it in cooperatives. So are urban consumers. 
When they establish their own business associations, 
and support them loyally, they quit feeding the monopo- 
lies. ‘here is no simpler or more effective way to check- 
mate a cartel than to quit feeding it. Swedish coopera- 
tives have, shown the way in a country where there are 
no anti-trust laws. 

Farmers, in particular, were forced to cooperate as 
a means of survival. Is it possible that small-scale busi- 
nessmen will take a leaf from the farmer’s notebook 
before it’s too late? 


Church and Union in Dispute 


The “Golden Rule” was in operation again in Peta- 
luma, and San Jose last week. It had been sidetracked 
for more than a year, while the unions and a church 
locked horns in one of the strangest disputes on record. 

There are those who contend that Christ was run out 
of Galilee for carrying the cross of the oppressed of 
His day. 

However, His deeds may be interpreted in many 
ways, according to the lights and motives of the inter- 
preter. 

Whatever parallel was drawn from His teachings for 
the displacing of union workers in two California laun- 
dries by Christ’s Church. of the Golden Rule was prob- 
ably sincerely drawn. The Church, which owns the 
American Laundry of San Jose and the Petaluma Laun- 
dry in the Northbay district, has been involved in a 
year-long strike by Laundry Workers 33 of San Jose, 
and Laundry Workers 26 and Teamsters 624, Petaluma. 

Ati issue was payment of wages current for the rest of 
the area’s laundries and replacement of union members 
by members of the church. 

Last week Lawrence Palacios, international repre- 
sentative of the Laundry Workers, and Lowell Good- 
year of the Teamsters, who have been handling nego- 
tiations, announced that a contract embodying all of 
the best features of the area’s master laundry contract 
had been signed by both laundries. Hereafter, workers 
will be protected against replacement by members of 
Christ’s Church of the Golden Rule. 

Hence the “Golden Rule” operates once more. 


* 
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It doesn’t take any brains to slug yourself with a 
hammer, but that’s what you do when you patronize a 
non-union firm. 


Judge Socks Three 
Lumber Profiteers 
With Heavy Fines 


“A man who works for a living 
cannot feed his family, and human 
society fails to function when 
wages that have been earned are 
not paid,” declared Judge Gilbert 
French of Garberville in a dra- 
matic session last week. 

In a court room crowded with 
lumbermen and their families; 
Judge French imposed heavy fines 
and jail sentences on three op- 
erators who owed a total of $3275 
to 17 workers, including woodsmen, 
timber fallers, buckers, peelers, 
pullers, and the foreman of the 
crew. 

E. W. Whitney of Fresno, the 
employer, was. fined $500 and sen- 
tenced to six months in the Hum- 
boldt County Jail. A portion of the 
jail sentence was suspended on 
condition that he pay in full the 
labor claims and, in addition, $500 
as a penalty to the lumbermen, to 
be divided among them in propor- 
tion_to their wage claims, as com- 
pensation for having to wait. All 
wage payments are to be made 
through the San Francisco office 
of John F. Dalton, labor commis- 
sioner of the State of California. 

Leonard L. Anderson of Fresno, 
an associate of Whitney, was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $250 and to 
serve 90 days in the county jail. 
A portion of the jail sentence will 
be suspended, Judge French said. 

Fred Powers of Garberville was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $100, 
and the case against Silas R. Davis, 
another defendant, was dismissed 
on the motion of Irving Shore, San 
Francisco attorney for the Labor 
Commissioner, who prosecuted. Mr. 
Shore said that Davis, who. was 
bookkeeper for Whitney, was not 
actually responsible for the failure 
to pay wages and had cooperated 
in the investigation. 

Judge French, who in early life 
was himself a lumberman, explain- 
ed that the lure of “black market” 
profits had brought many pro- 
moters into the Redwood Empire 
territory during the war years, and 
that normalization of the lumber 
industry was making it difficult for 
inexperienced or inadequately fi- 
nanced operators to compete suc- 
cessfully, “But,” said Judge French, 
“a man who undertakes a business 
venture must recognize the pri- 
ority of labor, and it is his duty to 
apply his income to the payroll be- 
fore he pays other debts or takes 
out of the business a compensation 
for his own services. He has no 
right to speculate with the wages 
due his employees.” 


U.S. Cracks Down 
On duPont, Alcoa 


Washington (LPA) — The USS. 
sgovernments moves against the 
power of a few giant industrial 
combines got up speed last week 
when the Justice Department or- 
dered an investigation of the du 
Pont empire, and asked a federal 
court to enforce a 1948 ruling 
against Alcoa—the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. 

Five big corporations, all a part 
of the duPont combine, have al- 
ready been ordered to present their 
books to a federal grand jury in 
Chicago. They are: General Mo- 
tors, U. S. Rubber, North Amer- 
ican Aviation, and Kiietic Chem- 
icals. ‘ 

Three more companies fear they 
will receive subpoenas within the 
week: E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., parent chemical and munitions 
firm of the empire, Bendix Avia- 
tion, and Remington Arms Co. 

All of these firms, with varying 
success, have bitterly opposed un- 
ion attempts to free their workers 
from industrial tyranny. 

It’s not their labor policies, but 
their ownership and. control and 
sales policies since 1915, that the 
government is interested in now. 


Furfural, a chemical which now 
has wide industrial uses, is a by- 
product in processing grain and is 
produced from hulls formerly 
wasted. 


It now seems that the only cure for inflation is let]. 


producers and manufacturers find out that. they are con- 
sumers, also. 


Paper shortages are ‘not confined to the newsprint 
pee magazine kind, but there is a lack of the currency 
ind. 


No 


- to ba obtained miebant it—Sir Joshua. Rey: 
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T-H Act To Be Used 
To Crush the Unions 
Tobin Informs IBEW 


If a depression comes, the Taft- 
Hartley law will be the “entering 
wedge that will crush the unions,” 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J, To- 
bin told delegates to the 23rd con- 
vention of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers re- 
cently, 


Following is the text of his 
speech to the convention: 

“President Dan Tracy, Secretary. 
of the Navy John Sullivan, and 
delegates to this convention of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- | 
trical Workers, it is indeed a real 
privilege for me to bring to this 
gathering the greetings of a great 
friend of organized labor, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, Harry 
S. Truman. (Applause) 

“It is indeed most encouraging 
for me to come into this audito- 
rium and find it packed with dele- 
gates of the Electrical Workers 
from all parts of the United States 
of America and Canaga. It is in- 
deed encouraging because I know 
you are going to go back to your 
respective communities with a re- 
port of the onslaughts that are 
being made on organized labor 
from one end of this country to 
another. You are going to bring 
back to them the absolute neces- 
sity of every last member of or- 
ganized labor and their families 
effectively to make expression of 
the meelings they have about the 
legislation that was enacted in the 
80th Republican Congress. 

“Great changes have occurred in 
America since a band of coura- 
geous men gathered together in 
the city of St. Louis for the pur- 
pose. of founding your organiza- 
tion, They did not waste much 
time after the early development 
of electronics by Thomas Edison 
before your organization was 
founded. Since then your Inter- 
national has been one of the finest 
labor unions to be founded in the 
United States of America. Those 
who are not members or organized 
labor should be better acquainted 
with your approach to your re- 
lationships with the employers, If 
the rank and file of the American 
citizens of the United States of 
America could understand the 
friendly, cooperative manner in 
which you effectively further your 
own relationships with the em- 
ployer and at the same time majn- 
tain stabilized industry, there 
would be a greater feeling for or- 
ganized labor than there is at the 
present time, And I say a great 
selling job has to be done, a pub- 
lic relations job that will bring 
home to the average citizen of the 
United States the importance to 
the whole economy of the sound- 
ness of organized labor. 

“In 1933 thre were but two and 
a half million members of organ- | 
ized labor, and at the depths of 
the greatest depression this coun- | 
try has ever seen. Today there are 
15,700,000 members of organized 
labor enjoying the great prosperity 
in the country. We came out of 
the depression, on q graph chart, 
as union membership went up in 
the country. 

“As organized labor went into the 
South and elevated the employees 
of that section from slave wages 
to decent wages, improvement in! 
our economy continued. American 
people have to understand that. 
Those who are not members of 
organized labor have to under- 
stand the great contribution that 
has been made to the soundness of 
our whole economy by the ad- 
vances that have been made by 
organized labor in recent years. 

“Now, in the 80th Republican 
Congress there was passed the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and a great 
many people, even members of or- 
ganized labor, do not appreciate 
the dangers in that law. But Iet 
there come another depression, let 
the number of available employees 
exceed the demand, and this law 
will be the entering wedge that 
will crush the unions of this Unit- 
ed States. 

“Let us take an example. 
1927, almost the peak period of 
prosperity during the roaring ’20s, 
one of the most powerful unions 
in this nation, the United Mine 
Workers, were broken to where 
they had no membership in seven 
of the nine states where they were 
organized. They stayed out on 
strike fr a period of five months 
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and then crawled back to the 
mines at wages of $1.75 to $2.00 
and $2.25 a day. That union then 
became powerful only with the 
enactment of the National Recov- 
ery Act and Section 7-A, and in a 
period of one year came to a 
strength of nearly a million mem- 
bers, and the members of the 
union were enjoying at least a 
decent living wage. 

“The assis Act is the en- 
tering wedge that can break every 
union in the United States. Take 
a look at the record. A decision 
has been handed down in the last 
month that should bring home to 
you the importance of organizing 
all the niembership so that you | 
can effectively make expression as 
to how. you feel: about, this law. 

“In the Times Square case a de- 
cision was rendered fadicaliy aif- 
ferent than the handling of a sim- 


tion. Under the. National Labor 


, | Relations Act passed in 1935 only 


ing. is denied to well directed labor ; : nothing 4 is 


ious. situa- |, 


sion in the Times Square case, 
if they are on strike for an eco- 
nomic reason, for increased wages 
or improved working conditions, 
they have lost their standing be- 
fore the Board, and only the scabs 
are allowed to vote. 


“Have you folks a responsibility 
to lead your membership in this 
period ahead? I say you have a 
great responsibility. As members 
of organized labor, you know the 
hated judicial use of the injunc- 
tion in the old days was what the 
members of organized labor de- 
tested. 


“In 1923, when there was an 
attempt on the part of the em- 
ployers against the United Mine 
Workers to get an _ injunction 
against them in West Virginia, 
Bill Green was in the courtroom, 
and Charles Evans Hughes was 
counsel. The judge was on the 
point of declaring the union would 
be denied the right to vote strike 
benefits because the employees had 
been living up to the time the 
strike started in houses owned by 
mine operators, and Bill Green, 
at that time secretary-treasurer of 
the Mine Workers, rose up in the 
courtroom and said, ‘Your Honor, 
if you grant an injunction denying 
the United Mine Workers the right 
to feed the women and children of 
the strikers, I will have to violate 
your injunction.’ And the judge 
held up and did not grant it. 

“And now we find under the 
Taft-Hartley law in the courts of 
the State of Indiana, that the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the United States 
Government under the Taft-Hart- 
ley law appears before a Federal 
District Court judge and asks an 
injunction to enjoin the Typo- 
graphical Union from paying strike 
benefits to the strikers in the 
newspapers of Chicago. 

“Now the great American public 
is of the opinion that the Taft- 
Hartley Act applies only to great 
national situations in which the 
public safety and welfare of the 
nation is at stake. Certainly a 
local newspaper strike in a given 
city does not affect national wel- 
fare or does not effect the national 
public safety, and yet the General 
Counsel is of the opinion that they 
have violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
and is seeking that injunction. 

“Yes, there is a great responsi- 
bility resting with the members of 
organized labor in the election on 
November 2, 1948. In the election 


'of 1946, only one-third of the elig- 


ible voters of this country were 
recorded. Degree of interest is 
what determines elections, and I 
don’t care what any poll says, if 
the members of organized labor 


have the degree of interest that ! 


they should have, if they see to it, 
and I understand you received a 
report today on conditions in the 
State of New Jersey, in which in 
ithe city of Newark only 32 per 
cent of the members of organized 
labor are to be found on the reg- 


; istered voting lists, certainly you 


cannot make a contribution toward 
the establishment of a right and 
free order of government if you 
first haven’t gotten your members 
registered, and secondly, if you do 
not make certain that they go to 
the polls and vote. 

“You remember in 1946 there 
was likewise elected the Congress 
that passed the Taft-Hartley law. 
They wouldn’t have been able to 
do it had, in my opinion, 60,000,000 
Americans voted in the last elec- 
tion. 

“In 1946 likewise there was 
wiped out OPA, and I might say 
to you for all effective purposes 
it went off on the 30th day of 
June, 1946. Since it was wiped out, 
the cost of living in this country 
has gone up 30 per cent. The cost 
of food has gone up 51 per cent 
and factory wages in the United 
States have gone up only 21 per 
cent, so that a great economic loss 
has been suffered by the employees 
of this country. I feel that a great 
deal of this can be changed if the 
15,750,000 members of organized 
labor make their full power felt 
at the polls this coming November. 

“It has been a real pleasure for 
me to come here today in the 
company of Secretary of the Navy 
John Sullivan, and to speak to a 
gathering presided over by your 
great president, Dan Tracy. He 
was an Assistant Secretary in the 
Labor Department for a period of 
time and performed distinguished 
service for the Government, 

“My congratulations to him and 
to the delegates present here. I am 
confident under his leadership and 
under the direction of the able 
delegates of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers your organization’ will go on 
to render a greater service to the 
electrical workers of the United 
States of America than they have 
ever before.” (Applause.) 


REPUBLICANS AND DEMOS TIE 

In the calendar period 1880-1892 
the Republican and Democratic 
parties -won two Presidential elec- 
tions each, but in none of these 
elections did the winning party 
poll a majority of the popular 
vote, 


Two plants peing erected to 
make oil and gasoline. from natural 
gas, will each use 50,000,000 cubuc 
| 64000, of oxygen daily to burn with 
000. cubic feet of the gas 
the products later con- 
ito the qi ‘el 


ta ‘obtain 


lifetime, 


Social Scuriy Se 


What Is the 
Insured Worker? 


An “insured worker” is a person, 
either living or dead, who at the 
time a Claim is filed on the basis 
of his wage-record, had earned the 
number of quarters of coverage 
that are necessary to permit pay- 
ment of benefits in his particular 
case. A quarter of coverage is a 
calendar-year quarter, one of the 
three-month periods ending March 
31, June 30, September 30, or De- 
cember 31, in which the worker | 
was paid at least $50 in wages in 
general business employment. The 
number required varies, depend- 
ing on the circumstances in each 
case. 

HOW TO FIGURE 

In the case of a worker claim- 
ing benefits for himself, at or 
after age 65, the date on which 
he attains age 65 determines the 
minimum number of quarters of 
coverage he must have earned to 
be eligible, regardless of when he 
earns them or when, after age 65, 
he files his claim. A worker who 
attained age 65 before July 1, 
1940, needs only six quarters of 
coverage. A worker who attains 
age 65 anytime from July 1, 1940, 
to December 31, 1956, both dates 
inclusive, must have earned at 
least one-half the quarters from 
January 1, 1937, up to but not 
including the quarter in which he 
attains age 65. For example, we 
now, in Januar 1948, have had 
forty-four quarters from January 
1, 1937, to December 31, 1947, so 
a person attaining age 65 any- 
time from January 1, 1948, to 
March 31, 1948, needs 22 quarters. 
If there is an uneven number of 
total quarters the odd quarter 
is disregarded in determining the 
number of required quarters so 
a person attaining age 65 beween 
April 1 and June 30, 1948, would 
also need 22 quarters. Persons 
attaining age 65 on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, will need at least 40 
quarters of coverage. Any person 
who has earned at least 40 quar- 
ters of coverage will be insured 
for life even though no other 
quarters are earned. So, a person 
who has been steadily employed 
under this program from January 
1, 1937, to date will be eligible for 
some retirement benefits when- 
ever he attains age 65. A person 
who meets the requirements for 
his own benefits is said to be 
“fully” insured. 

DAY BEFORE 65 

Here it might be explained that, 
technically, a person attains age 
65 on the day before his 65th 
birthday, and on the first moment 
of that day, regardless of the 
actual hour of his birth. This tech- 
nicality can be important in some 
cases. 

A deceased wage earner may be 
either’ fully insured or currently 
insured. 

The requirements for fully in- 
sured status in a death case are 
much kke those just outlined. A 
person over 65 at death must 
have earned at least the number 
of quarters required for his own 
benefits. A person not yet age 
65 at death must have earned at 
least half the quarters elapsing 
from January 1, 1937, or the 
quarter in which he attained age 
21, whichever is later, up to the 
quarter in which death occurs. Of 
course, a person who has earned 
40 quarters is fully insured in any 
case. A person who dies before his 
24th birthday is fully insured if he 
has earned at least 6 quarters of 
coverage. 

Currently insured status was 
written into the program to pro- 
vide protection for survivors of 
deceased recent entrants into cov- 
ered employment. Under the 1946 
amendments a person is currently 
insured at death, regardless of his 
age, if he was paid wages of at 
least $50 in at least 6 quarters in 
the 13-quarters period consisting 
of the quarter of death and_ the 
12 quarters immediately  pre- 
ceding. 


Atom Cancer Cure 


“If medical research received the 
organization, funds, personnel, fa- 
cilities and encouragement that 
were devoted to the work on the 
atom bomb, we would soon have 
cures for cancer and heart disease 
and other serious illnesses.” 

Many people have said something 
like this recently. Now this point 
of view receives endorsement from 
highest ‘authority, Dr. Stafford Leak 
Warren, dean of the medical school 
of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, who was in charge of the 
medical research connected. with 
the work on the atom bomb during 
the war and with the medical care 
of the personnel on the Manhattan 
project. 

Addressing an audience of scien- 
tists at the centennial meeting of 
the American Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington, D.C., Dr. 
Warren related his experiences on 
the Manhattan project. 

Dr. Warren was so impressed 
with his wartime experience that 
he threw out this challenge to the 
audience of scientists: He said that 
if he could organize the work on 
a problem the way the work on 
the atom bomb project had been 
done he considered that practically 
any medical problem could be 
solved. Dr. Warren is 52 years old, 
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Better Baby Care 


Gets Better Adults 


One of the primary aims of. modern scientific child care jis the 


development of emotionally mature 


adults capable of facing the fears 


and anxieties of everyday life, without cracking up suycholaraly- 


However to say that fear of 
war, inflation, depressions, and 
lockouts can be prevented by a 
medical approach is like saying 
a psychiatrist can prevent a young- 
ster from stealing bananas to fill 
an empty stomach. Political, econ- 
omic and social problems lie at 
the root of these fears, and they 
are outside the scope of the health 
professions. 

Modern child care is therefore 
only one phase of the attack on 
mental disease, juvenile delinquen- 
cy, crime and immature, neurotic 
and otherwise unstable adult be- 
havior. It begins with the educa- 
tion of potential fathers and moth- 
ers in high schools and. colleges 
and continues during pregnancy. 
Prospective mothers visit the doc- 
tor regularly for examinations 
and mental preparation for parent- 
hood. 

Some health departments offer 
courses for “expectant fathers” 
and maternal classes so that both 
parents can learn the principles 
of scientific infant care. 

After delivery the baby’s con- 
tact with his parents begins almost 
immediately. The usually neglect- 
ed father in some hospitals is per- 
mitted to hold the baby within 
a half hour of birth. The mother’s 
bed is placed next to the nursery 
window or the baby may be kept 
right in the mother’s room in a 
glass enclosed cubicle. This gives 
both parents an opportunity to 
learn by watching the nurses how 
to care for the baby. Thus the 
worries and fears of that first 
day at home are somewhat mini- 
mized. 

Since infants, like all human 
beings, differ in their. needs for 
sleep and food, schedules are be- 
coming more flexible, Waking the 
baby at a certain hour for a feed- 
ing, or letting him howl with 
hunger because it isn’t time for 
feeding, are on their way out. 
Trying to fit baby into a regi- 
mented rigid schedule has been 
known to result in feeding prob- 
lems and parental jitters. 

More and more doctors are 
switching to a more democratic ; 
routine known as the “demand 
schedule”. Under this plan the 
baby is fed when he indicates his 


NEW PARTY. NEEDED, 
SAYS NORMAN THOMAS 


Buffalo (LPA)—America’s great- 

est need is a “great mass electoral 
party, a people’s party, definitely 
concerned with winning plenty, 
peace and freedom, not for one 
class or one race or one nation, but 
for mankind,” Socialist Presiden- 
tial candidate Norman Thomas de- 
clared last week. The Socialist 
leader was addressing the 200-man 
administrative council of the Me- 
chanics Educational Society of 
America—unaffiliated. 
’ Thomas said that the trade union 
movement can rightly be proud of 
its accomplishments. “It has been 
the major force in rescuing the 
workers from the horrors of the 
industrial revolution. It has done 
more for true freedom and true 
dignity of the individual than most 
political states,” the veteran. rad- 
ical asserted. ‘ 

While pointing to the importance 
of free trade unionism under either 
capitalism or democratic socialism, 
and méntioning also the import- 
ante of consumer cooperatives, 
Thomas emphasized the need for a 
new democratic party. of workers, ; . 
farmers, and professional people 
for the solution of internationala 


desire to eat by crying. Of course 
inexperienced parents sometimes 
have difficulty deciding whether 
crying is due to hunger, irrita- 
bility or simply the need for a 
change of diapers. In the begin- 
ning regular davice from the doc- 
tor is therefore necessary. 

If the baby gains weight within 
normal limits, sleeps through the 
night and seems happy and well- 
Satisfied most of the time, the 
demand schedule is probably work- 
ing well. Actually this system isn’t 
as haphazard as it sounds. Babies 
usually develop their own sched- 
ules before long, and these can 
be altered ti fit into the house- 
hold routine.- Premature infants 
often need strict schedules, but 
with the help of a baby doctor 
most normal infants can be placed 
on a demand schedule. 

For parents who cannot iigure 
out baby’s crying, and who are 
still worried even with medical 
advice, a definite schedule to hang 
onto is probably best. 

Unfortunately, baby doctors are 
beyond the reach of most parents. 
Nor can many afford to pay $25 
to $35 a day hospital rates to have 
baby in his mother’s room after 
delivery. In the south, for ex- 
ample, not more than 50% of all 
babies are born in a hospital or 
with a doctor in attendance, 
Therefore, only with increased 
hospital facilities and national 
health insurance can *adequate 
medical cahe for most mothers 
and babies become a reality. 

3 Million Get 
Union Benefits 

Washington, D. C.—At least three 
million workers were covered by 
some type of health, welfare 
and/or retirement benefit plan un- 
der collective bargaining agree- 
ments by mid-1948. This was re- 
vealed in a recent survey con-_ 
‘ducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of La- 
bor. 

The survey covered plans negoti- 
ated as part of labor-management 
agreements as well as those orig- 
inally. established. by employers 
and later written into agreements, 

About 45 per cent of the three 
million workers are covered by 
plans which provide health and 
welfare benefits, except retire- 
ment. Such plans include one or 
more of the following benefits: 

Sickness or accident, hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical, maternity, medical 
care (services or cash), accidental 
death or dismemberment, welfare 
assistance, life imsurance, and 
death. 

About 44 per cent of the work- 
ers are covered by pensions in ad- 
dition to one or more health and 
welfare benefits. About 11. per 
cent are covered by retirement or 
pension provisions. 

Nearly 100 of the 200 national 
and international unions surveyed 
were found to have plans, either 
on a local union or national union 
basis. These 100 unions have an 
estimated 12 million members. 

Among industries in which large 
number of workers are covered by 
some type of employee benefits, 
clothing and textiles combined ac- 
count for at least 875,000 and coal 
mining for upwards of 450,000. . 

The present trend in collectively 
bargained plans, according. to. the 
data compiled, by the are is 
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CARE OF INSANE IMPORTANT | 

To the credit of the governments 
and the people of the United 
States, the care of the insane or 
mentally, deficient is now one of 
the most important functions of 
government, with efficient institu- 
tions of this kind in every state 
and several very efficient ones, 
also, being operated by the Fed-: 
eral Government. 


Washington.—_New ioathiy dol- 
lar value peaks were reached in 
August for all types of construction 
; activity, according to the Bureau 


| of Labor Statistics. 


The continued summer upswing 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL {in the building industry brought 


For Modern, High Quality 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
APPLIANCES 
COME TO 


LARSENS 


Plumbing & Heating 


Appliances 


Guaranteed, Quick Repairs 
On All Makes 


PHONE 5574 
652 E. ALISAL STREET 


GOODFRIEND'S 


Diamonds, Watches and 
Silverware, Watch Repairing 


218 Main St., Salinas, Cal. 


JEWELERS 


Leading Jewelers Since 1919 
“The Store With the 
Street Clock” 


Guaranteed ee 
on all makes of Radios, 
Appliances - Refrigerators 
PHILCO @ RCA @ GE 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Complete Selection of 
Phonograph Records 


JOHNSON RADIO 
& ELECTRONIC 


Service Dept., 207 Salinas St. 
PHONE 6459 
Sales Rooms 


412 MAIN STREET 
Salinas, Calif. 


Of Satisfied 
Patrons 
Throughout | 
Our Surrounding 
Communities 


Special herb pre- 
pared for each 


ailment 


JOHN & PAJARO! St 


PHONE 3742 = SALINAS 


| the August dollar volume to a new 


record of $1,785,000,000, or 4 per 
cent above the July level. The 
BLS report on dollar valuation of 
construction makes no reference 
to the number of buildings under 
construction. 


Employment by construction 
contractors. reached the 2,125,000 
mark in August, an increase of 
33,000. workers over the revised 
July estimate, and 154,000 above 
the August, 1947, figure. With the 
approach of a seasonal peak in 
construction activity the monthly 
rate. of increase in employment 
slackened somewhat in July and 
August. Nevertheless, construction 
contractors have added close to 
200,000 employees since May, and 
over half a million since February. 
Well over a third of all contract 
construction workers employed in 
August were engaged in building 
hew non-farm housing. 

The most important dollar gains 
in privately financed construction 
during August were for new non- 
farm home-building and_ public 
utilities. Expenditures for new 
housing increased by $15,000,000 
from July to-a total of $6990,000,- 
000 in August, and accounted for 
almost 40 per cent of total con- 
struction. expenditures. For pri- 
vately owned public utilities, Au- 
gust expenditures of $245,000,000 
represented a $12,000,000 gain over 
July. Com pared with August, 
1947, the dollar value of: new 
housing was 38 per cent greater 
this year, while for public utilities 
the increase was 18 per cent, 

Expenditures for commercial 
construction edged up in August 
to a new monthly peak. of $129,- 
000,000. At the same time, the 
dollar volume of industrial build- 
ing increased slightly for the sec- 
ond consecutive month, after a de- 
cline extending over the past year 
and a half. 

In the first 8 months of 1948, 
$11,224,000,000 had been spent for 
new construction, 35 per cent above 
the amount spent in the corre- 
sponding months of 1947. More 
than half the rise this year oc- 
curred in expenditures for new 
home building, which, at $4,485,- 
000,000 exceeded by 55 per cent 


| the residential dollar volume for 


the first 8 months of 1947: 


LARGE SHIPPING CENTER 

The city of Phoenix, Arizona, is 
a large trade and shipping center, 
and is also one’of the state’s lead- 
ing resort centers. 


The vertical tube type of 
radiator (most trucks have it) 
is repaired or recored HERE 
with dispatch and absolute cer- 
tainty of reliable service after- 
wards. No radiator injury is 
too bad for our shop—let us 
show you. 


RADIATOR 
WORKS 
ONE DAY SERVICE 


448N. V.MAIN | ST. TEL. 5944) 


Shelf & Heavy Hardware @ Sporting Goods @ China & Glassware 
Sherwin-Williams Paints @ Westinghouse Appliances 


Phone 8084 


1002 South Main St. 


247 Main St. 


‘Salenes, Cadlihi. 


Phone 7355 


PIA'S BI-RITE 


Fred Pia 


Serving You Since 1919 


Hugo Pia 


THE FINEST IN GROCERIES AND LIQUORS 
Free Delivery Service 


127 MAIN ST. 


SALINAS 


PHONE 3461 


[AMERICAN JANITOR AND WINDOW SERVICE | 


Electric Floor Machines - Towels - Tissues - Deodorants - Sterlizers 
Waxes - Sweeping Compound - Mops Soaps 


237 Central Avenue 


Phone 7708 


Thompson Paint Co. 


Wall ca 


r - Painters’ Supplies 
_Phone 3985 


|FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 


By WALTER CROSSLEY 

It is evident from the increas- 
ing numbers of fluorescent fixtures 
being installed in stores and com- 
mercial buildings that -this type 
of lighting unit is here to stay 
for quite a while. It is rapidly 
replacing incandescent lighting and 
will hold its place until such time 
as a better or more efficient type 
of lighting is developed. 

There are several reasons for 
its popularity, not the least of 
which is the fact that it gives 
more foot candles of light per 
watt of current consumed than 
any other practical form of light- 
ing. Other reason for the success 
of fluorescent or “Mazda F” 
lamps are the high quality of the 
light, the low operating temper- 
ature of the tube, and the fact 
that although the total light out- 
put is high, the large surface 
area and length of’ the tube re- 
sults in no eye-straining, brilliant 
points of illumination. 


Low Temperature 

The low operating temperature 
makes it an.ideal light for use in 
air conditioned offices, stores, and 
factories, because there is less 
heat generated per foot candle of 
light produced and the air condi- 
tioning plant has less heat to dis- 
sipate.. For this. reason they are 
also the best form of. lighting for 
refrigerated show cases such as 
butchers use, and for show win- 
dows in general. 

The light from a. fluorescent 
tube is not produced as a by-pro- 
duct of heat, .as is the case with 
the incandescent lamp. In the lat- 
ter, light is produced by heating 
a high resistance filament by elec- 
tricity to a temperature which 
causes it to become incandescent 
and to give off light. This light 
is a by-product of heat and the 
overall efficiency of the incandes- 
cent lamp is only about ten per 
cent. 

In a fluorescent tube the light 
is produced by phosphors that act 
as transformers of energy. They 
convert ultra-violet. radiation into 
visible light. Fluorescence by the 
ways, should not be confused with 
phosphorescence. Fluorescence is 
the emission of visible light by 
certain substances only when ex- 
posed to the invisible rays of the 
spectrum at the violet end. Its 
visible light ceases as soon as the 
bombardment with ultra - violet 
rays stops. Phosphorescence is the 
property that certain substances 
have of giving off a faint light 
without sensible heat. The action 
is usually a chemical one, but is 
sometimes caused by physical 
action. 

Fluorescent lamps consist of a 
tubular glass bulb with an elec- 
trode in each end, which supports 
an electric arc from one electrode 
to the other, through a. medium 
of vaporized mercury and a small 
amount of. argon gas. The elec- 
trodes consist of oxide coated, 
voiled coil tungsten filaments, 
each end of which is connected 
to a separate contact pin on its 
end of the tube. The tube is coat- 
ed on the inside with a phosphor 
and the kind of phosphor used de- 
termines the color of light emitted. 

The arc, occuring through mer- 
cury vapor, has the typical violet 
color of a mercury lamp, but is 


PICTURE CLUE TO POLIO—Picture of two tiny dots may prove 
to be the first clue to presence of polio virus inside 4 human nerve. 


Dr. Eduardo De Robertis (left) and Dr. 


Institute of Technology show the 
Society of America, 


Francis Schmitt of Mass. 
“movie” at meeting of Microscope 


inseam" 


Prices Continue UP! 
Consumers Hit Hard 


Washington.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics js still handing out 


doleful reports on the rapidly advancing cost of living. 


For the latest 


monthly period covered, ending August 15, the BLS said that its con- 


sumers’ price index rose another 0.5 per cent to a point 174.5 


1935-39 average. 


Meanwhile in the wholesale price 
field, the bureau declared that for 
the week ending September 18 
primary market prices reached 
another new postwar peak topping 
the previous records set during 
August. 


Both reports add up to bad 
news for consumers who have had | 
an increasingly difficult time to 
make ends meet. The consumers’ 
price index report is of historical 
interests only. The wholesale price | 
picture is the more _ significant, | 
since it means that in all proba- | 
bility the increase in that field 
Will be passed along to consumers | 
in the form of still higher retail | 
prices. 

By mid-August, the BLS report 
said, the consumers’ price index 
stood at a level 8.9 per cent higher 
than a year ago; 30.9 per cent 
|above June, 1946; and 77 per cent 
over the August. 1939, level. 

The index rose during the month 
despite a drop in retail prices. 
Apparel prices averaged 1.3 per 
cent higher than in July; fuel, 
electricity and ice prices advanced 
1.5 per cent; 
and services jumped 1.1 per cent; 
jand rents and 
advanced fractionally 
month. 

The decline in retail food prices, 
which interrupted a_ steady 
amounting to 7.2 per cent over 


over the} 


designed so as to confine over|the previous 4 months, was prim- 


half its radiation in the 2537 Ang- 
strom* unit line of the spectrum. 


*Angstrom Unit.—The name given to a 
light wave that measures about four 
billionths of an inch from peak to peak. 


This is the wave length to which 
the phosphors are most sensitive. 
The rest of the energy of the arc 
is dissipated as heat by conduc- 
tion and convection and the phos- 
phors convert about one-third of 
the ultraviolet waves into visible 
light and the balance into radiated 
heat. Thus. the fluorescent lamp 
as a unit has an overall efficiency 
of about 22% or more than twice 
as high as the incandescent lamp 
with clear bulbs. 
COLORED LIGHTS 

When colored light is desired 
the efficiency of the Mazda “F” 
lamp ranges from three to two 
hundred times that of the incan- 
descent lamp, because colors are 
made by changing or adding dif- 
ferent phosphor powder together 
to get the color desired. All the 
light generated is-of the color de- 


}| sired. With incandescent lamps the 


light itself is always the same. 
Its color can only be changed by 
sereening out those other colors 
of the spectrum that are not 
wanted, by the use of colored 
lenses or dyes on the bulb. 

By mixing phosphors that pro- 
duce red, green-yellow and green 
light in the correct proportions, 
and coating a tube with the mixed 
phosphors of light very close to 
natural daylight can be created 
with flourescent lamps. This light 
is sufficiently close to natural day- 
light to be satisfactory for many 
purposes requiring color matching 
and sorting. However, due to the 
lack of waves in the deep red 
end of. the visible light spectrum, 
and the overabundance of waves 
in the * yellow, green and blue 
bands, some critical color match- 
ing work cannot ‘be accomplished 
with fluorescent tubes, 


FIRST AGRICULTURAL FAIR 
To the state of New York be- 
longs the honor of having held the 
first agricultural fair, later and 
now a valuable asset in: each 
state. The idea was originated by 


Alkanah Watson, a resident of Al- 
1819, 


'bany, in 


arily the result of more-than- 
seasonal] declines in prices of -fresh 
fruits and vegetables, offsetting 
seasonal increases in meats, dairy 
products and eggs. ‘The retail 
food price index on August 15 
was 216.6 per cent of the 1935-39 
average, 10.2 per cent higher than | 
a year ago, and 488 per cent 
above the June, 1946, level. 

The increase of 1.3 per cent in 
Biss, apparel price index over the 
month resulted primarily from 
higher prices 
coats, suits and dresses, and nylon 
hose. Prices of cotton yard goods 
and men’s and boy’s cotton fur- 
nisings were lower on the average, 
reflecting declining costs of cotton 
fabrics. 

Residential rents increased 0.3 
per cent, on the average, from 
July 15 to August 15, reflecting 
continued advances in all of the 
12 cities surveyed. During the 3- 
month period since May 15, aver- 
age rent increases ranged from 
0.3 per cent in Cleveland to 2.5 
per cent in Los Angeles. 


IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 


miscellaneous goods | 


housefurnishings 


rise | 


for women’s wool | 


of the 


Vets Buy 379 
State-Aid Homes 


A total of 379 homes—the larg- | 
|est figure for any month since the 
record year of 1946—were pur- | 
chased for California veterans 
|through the low-interest State 
Farm and Home Purchase Plan 
during August, the State Depart- 
;ment of Veterans Affairs reported 
last week. 

With the one farm also pur- 
chased during the month, the 
State’s August investment in prop- 
|erties for veterans amounted to 
$2,558,000. 

In addition, $27,351 was advanc- 
ed to 75 veterans, already partici- 
|pating in the State plan, for re- 
| pairs and remodeling. 
| Department of Veterans Affairs 
| records show that after the peak 
|}year of 1946, when real estate 
|prices were lower than now and 
| newly-returned veterans rushed to 
|purchase homes, the number of 
properties handled took a sharp 
drop. In July, 1946, there were 
679 homes financed through -the 
State plan; in February of this 
lyear the monthly total had fallen 
to 171. 

Since February there has been a 
steady increase, with 333 homes 
| State-financed in June and 343 in 
| July. 

An aggregate of 29,466 veterans 
}0f both World Wars have used the 
| State program of farm and home 
financing since it was instituted in 
1922, and early half of them have 
| Paid their accounts in full. The 
program’s principal features are 
|low interest, currently 3 per cent, 
and a Home Protection Plan of 
Life Insurance. The State advances 
up to $7,500 on a home and. $13,- 
900 on a farm within appraisal 
limits of $10,000 and $15,000, re- 
| spectively. 

By Department of Veterans 
| Affairs district offices, the proper- 
ties purchased during August were 
as follows: 

San Diego (San Diego and Im- 
perial Counties), 25 homes, State 
investment of ....163,550. 

Los Angeles (six counties, most 
of Los Angeles County and part 
of Orange), 138 homes and one 
farm, $956,580. 

Long Beach (port of Los Angeles 
and Orange Counties), 54 homes, 
$367,280. 

Oakland-San Francisco (15 Cen- 
tral and Coast counties from Mon- 


The Clayton Act and the Federal | terey to Del Norte plus part of 


Restive Bank Act were passed by 
Congress during the first term of 
Woodrow Wilson as President. 


PIONEER PLOW MAKER 
Thaddeus Fairbanks, an Ameri- 
can inventor, began the manufac- 
ture of. plows and stoves in the | 
United States in the year air (OME Ae 


Solano), 95 homes, -..626,363. 
Sacramento (32 Central Valley, 
northern and mountain countries 
from Kern to Modoc and part of 
Solano), 67 homes, seg He 487. 


DIMENSIONS OF LAKE EI ERIE 

The greatest length of Lake Erie 
is 241 miles and its greatest width 
‘is 57 miles. 


YOU COULD AFFORD 


look cluttered? Put up small neat 


|house a lift. Jot down the colors 


Fix Up Your 
Home, Try Color 


Home, sweet home, is often the 
next thing to a boxcar these days | 
and fall painting is just a laugh 
to most landlords. 

But as the outdoor days draw 
to a close, you might find it profit- 
able to sit down quietly by your- | 
self for a little while and think | 
about your home, Think of ane 
room as if you were entering it 
for the first time and see whether 
you couldn’t make improvements 
with little more than a can of 
paint, a few cheap lamp shades | 
or a little furniture rearrange- 
ment. Quite a bit of clutter, too, 
isn’t there? 

First of all, we’d move the pic- 
tures we never see any more’ be- 
cause they’re so familiar. Set up 
an exchange with your friends. 
Borrow a couple of prints and fit | 
them into your frames (you'll have 
to do that to keep from patches on | 
the walls) and give them some of 
yours. 

‘Then, exile all the doodads that 
take up space without serving any 
purpose and set out some of the 
pretty things that are gathering 
dust elsewhere. Put’ up the old 
plates you never use for serving 
any more anyhow, as wall decora- 
tions. 

Do you have a mirror that is 
really too small for the space _ 
occupies? Frame it with little pic- 
tures, plates, or a stenciled edesign. 
Are your draperies so faded that 
they aye little more than dust- 
catchers? Put up fresh glass cur- 
tains and paint a gay pattern 
around the window or make a bor- 
der of the new colored adhesive. 
DECORATING IDEAS 

Are the glass curtains torn? 
Cut them down, make a ruffle of 
the same material you use for 
your slipcovers. Or take them off 
altogether and put a stencil de- 
sign on the window shade in the 
same color as your rug. 

Does your too-small bathroom 


towel racks for each person and 
write the names above the racks. 
using a bright red nail polish and 
the fine little brush that goes with 
the polish. 

If you can get your place paint- 
ed, all the better. The too-low 
ceilings will look higher if you 
paint the same color as the walls 
and the too-high ceilings can be 
brought down-if you paint a wide 
border of color around the edge, 
using one of the colors used in 
your furinture. 

If your room is bare because 
you have nothing to put in the 
corners, you can fill them by paint- 
ing panels at each end of the 
wall. Sometimes just a change of 
color ‘scheme will give your whole 


that cannot be changed in each 
room—the upholtered sofa, the 
rug, the good bedspread, for in- 
stance—and then see whether you 
can’t change the color of walls, 
woodwork and ceiling and still fit 
in the pieces you have. 

Don’t be afraid to experiment 
with colors. Just start out with the 
basic rule of using two main colors 
that are either direct opposites like 
red and green or more subtle op- 
posites like red and blue. Use the 
dominant color on your large 
areas and add a third contrasting 
color in small quantities as an ac- 
cent. 


Frustrated Child 
Reflects Adults 


Los Angeles.—Until adults real- 
ize that the emotional behavior of 
children is in large part a reflec- 
tion of their own _ behavior, 
“grownups” will continue to con- 
tribute to the production of men- 
tal disorder in children toward 
whom they bear responsibility. 

This warning is made by Evelyn 
Gentry Caldwell, U.C.L.A. research 
associate in psychology who will 
give a series of lectures on edu- 
cational psychology for University 
Extension, University of California 
with the opening of the new fall 
semester this month. 

‘Directly or indirectly we pro- 
duce many of the frustrations 
which result in. distorted patterns 
of behavior and until we realize 
our responsibility, we shall con- 
tinue to contribute to the produc- 
tion of mental disorder in the chil- 
dren toward whom we bear re 


an en as ct ese 


sponsibility. 

“Tt is understandable that we 
should not easily see in ourselves 
as adults the causes of emotional 
disturbances in the children who 
are close to us emotionally. It 
is Not too flattering to our egos 
to be considered in this light. But 
flattering or not, the total picture 


must be seen, and when it is thus |. 


seen, much that was obscure in 
the motivation of the child be- 
comes clear,” says the psycholo- 


gist. 


Colored Oleomargarine 
Barred in Connecticut. 


Hartford.—Colored oleomargarine 
cannot be sold in Connecticut. 
Neither can it be “stored” here 


| the Attorney General’s office ruled. 


The opinion, prepared by Assis- 
tant Attorney General Joseph A. 


| Hoffenberg, explained that since 


the storage of colored oleomar- 
garine is equivaletit to “offer for 
sale” in the statutes, such storage 


for shipment. out of the state, 
is thereby prohibited, 
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© LIQUOR 
© WINES 
© BEER 
®@ VEGETABLES 
© GROCERIES 


FRUITS 


OWERS of DISTINCTION 


Phone 4881 


WE GIVE GREEN STAMPS 
422 Salinas St., Salinas 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


CUT RATE DRUGS 
Lowest Everyday Prices 
Two Stores: 

UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 
BUILDING and 
288 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


Ride in Style and 
Comfort — Call 


Yellow Cab 


SERVICE 


Prompt and Courteous 
24 hour Ambulance Service 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 7337 
SALINAS 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 
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Watches 
Diamonds 
Jewelry 


Costume Jewelry 
Silverware 


Easy Credit 
Terms 


Expert Watch 
Repairing 


JEWELER 


260 Main Street 
Salinas, Calif. 


truve & Laporte 


Funeral Home 


All Caskets with Union Label 
Friendly Service with 
Proper Facilities 


Telephone Salinas 6520 
or Salinas 6817 


41 West San Luis 
At Lincoln Avenue, Salinas 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


231 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 


PF Phone 6369 
554 E. Market SALINAS 


WE DELIVER 


7) Wdiditg ERE AY , 
Rive you make ! 


s 
Felix Marsh Transfer 
(Exclusive Local Member) 
MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSES 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


Phone 4816 
17 S. PEARL SALINAS 


RUPTURED? 


Dobbs Truss - Bulbless, Beltless, 
Strapless. 
For men, women and children. No 
matter what kind of appliance you 
now wear, you owe it to yourself 
; to see this major advancement in 
truss design and hernia contro}. 
| Free demonstration. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Single $12.50 Double $17.50 
Exelusive local representative 
| DR. J. H. WYNKOOP, D. C. 
X-Ray Examinations 
308 Main St., Salinas Phone 7733. 


SALINAS DRESSED BEEF CO., Inc. 


- Wholesale Butchers 


Telephone 4854 


P.O. Box 47 


Salinas, Calif, _ 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


} TELEPHONE 6201 


541 SO. MAIN ST., SALINAS 


CARL A. NASLUND. 


ORDER NOW!! 
De Luxe Personalized XMAS CARDS 


Catalogs Delivered to Your Home 


522 RIKER STREET 


PHONE 2-0542 


Window Shades 
Linoleum— Carpets — Rugs 


DO YOUR HOME A FAVOR... 
Furnish # with the Best, from 
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THEM THAT 
HAS GITS 


Republican Senator Edward V. 
Robertson is one of the richest 
men in Congress. But that hasn’t 
kept the British-born Wyoming 
cattle millionaire from putting his 
wife and his perosnal chauffeur on 
the public payroll. 

The records of the Senate secre- 
tary reveal the following: 

Mrs. Mabel Laird Robertson has 
been on the Senate payroll as a 
“clerk” since her husband took of- 
fice. Up to September 15, 1943, her 
pay was $2400 a year. After that, 
she was raised to $3600. 

John W. Bonomo also is On the 
Senate payroll as a “clerk” in Rob- 
ertson’s office at $1800 a year. 
Actually, Bonomo is Robertson’s 
personal chauffeur. Bonomo now 
drives a flashy new Cadillac re- 
cently acquired by Robertson. 

Mrs. Robertson’s clerical activi- 
ties are negligible—if any. She is 
very active in Washington society, 
and her name appears frequently 
in the local society pages as hostess 
or guest at swank parties. 


If you don’t send your union- 
earned dollar after union-made 
goods, how do you expect to ever 
see it return? 
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With Local 890 


——— 
‘UNION 


INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS 


WAREHOUSEMEN 

AND HELPERS 
= OF 
AMERICA 


General Teamsters, 
Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union 


Local 890 


274 E. Alisal St. 
Salinas, Calif. 


Important, All Produce Drivers: The controversy arising’ sev- 
eral weeks ago involving the discharge of Clifton Brown, 


produce driver for Hitchcock Packing Company, and accord- 


ing to our contract, the matter was referred to arbitration. The 
Arbitration Committee consisted of members of the Association 
and two members of our Union, In this instance Brother Harris 


and Brother Kenyon. The fifth 
man was an impartial arbiter, 
a Jeffery. After hearings were 
| conducted and evidence from both 
| Sides presented the entire matter 
was referred to arbitration. In this 
instance the Union felt that Hitch- 
cock Packing Company was in er- 
ror; and since no adjustment could 
;be reached regarding reinstatement 
of this driver, the matter was re- 
ferred to arbitration as aforemen- 
{tioned, and the result was, as de- 
cided by the arbiter, that the 
| Hitchcock Packing Company rein- 
| state Brother Clifton Brown with- 
out prejudice to himself or prej- 
udice to the Hitchcock Packing 
Company, and be compensated for 
all time lost from the time dis- 
charged to the date he was rein- 
stated. 

This is noted here, not from the 
|standpoint that the Union wishes 
to shout to the world that it again 
won an arbitration case, but mere- 
ily to emphasize to all produce 
drivers that in matters where they 
felt they were unjustly dealt with, 
that it should be reported immedi- 
ately to the Shop Steward or the 
Union in minute detail so that if 
we have a case we can then re- 
sort to the same type of procedure 
as in this instance. By the same 
token if your Union*‘felt your claim 
jis not just, it would then be doubt- 
ful to take the same procedure, 
according to the machinery con- 
tained in the contract. In any 
event all your Union asks is fair 
‘treatment; and our drivers expect 
the same treatment. In some in- 
stances we are wrong but in any 
event a decision rendered such as 
in the case of Brother Clifton 
Brown proves conclusively that the 
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Why Be Sick? 


WHEN I CAN HELP YOU 


Free Consultation 


Come in TODAY 
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‘Because 


machinery contained in the con- 
tract is the only possible way in 
which the employer and the em- 
ployee will continue the fine labor 
relations that have existed in the 
past. 

ATTENTION ALL. MEMBERS: 
Many complaints have been reg- 
istered by the Shop Stewards 
where members of this Union have 
failed to produce their dues books 
upon request by the Shop Steward. 
Remember that you took an oath, 
and you are obligated to abide by 
the Constitution and By-laws Un- 
les¢ you comply and work and as- 
sist the Shop Stewards, this Union | 
will not progress in the manner 
that it should. Your Shop Stewards 
were instructed to notify the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Union in the 
event they fail to receive the nec- | 
essary cooperation regarding this 
matter. 

We also wish to advise all of our 
members that book inspection is | 
going to be a must by this Union 
on all jobs. Such inspection to take | 
place immediately before the 15th 
day of the current month. Anyone 
failing to comply to book inspec- | 
tion will be subject to appear be-| 
fore the Executive Board in ac-| 
cordance with the Constitution and 
By-laws. Remember that through | 
such cooperation only, this Union 
will progress. 


86 Farms at 
Tule for Vets 


Regional Director Richard L.| 
Boke announced from Sacramento | 
this week that 86 farm units, com- | 
prising 8283 irrigable acres of pub- | 
lic land en the Tule Lake Division 
of the Klamath Project, Oregon- 
California, will be opened to home- 
stead entry on September 21 by 
Interior Secretary J. A. Krug. 

All the lands, he said are part of | 
the same _ highly-productive  re-| 
claimed lake bottom on the Ore-| 
gon-California border northeast of | 
Mount Shasta where 120 farm 
units have been taken up by vet- 
eran settlers in the last two years. 

The farm units to be opened, un- 
der Klamath Project Public Notice 
No. 47, he continued, range in size 
from 71.9 to 135.7 acres, depending 
on state of development and esti- 
mated productivity. 

The filing period for applications 
will open on September 21, and 
close at 2 p.m, December 20, by 
which time any application to be| 
considered must have arrived at 
the Bureau’s Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon, office. Applications will be 
checked for completeness by a five- 
man examing board at Klamath 
Falls. Following this, the names 
of all applicants’ whose applications 
appear to meet the qualifications 
required in the Public Notice will 
be entered in a public drawing for 
the 86 units. Two hundred and 
fifty-eight names will be drawn, 
Mr. Boke said, and the applicants 
will be called, in the order they 
were drawn, for interview by the 
examining board, until 86 are 
found who prove to have the quali- 
fications listed on their application 
blanks. ; 
QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED 

General qualifications required, 
Mr. Boke stated, are two years of 
full-time farm experience after at- 
taining the age of 15, $2000 in net 
assets, and evidence of character, 


aindustry and physical fitness to do 


farm work. 

While anyone may submit an ap- 
plication, Mr. Boke said, Congress 
has accorded World War 11 veter- 
ans a 90-day preference in filing. 
of the great interest 
shown by World War II veterans 
at the last two Tule Lake land 
openings this means, in effect, that 
non-veterans, or veterans of other 
wars, have little chance of obtain- 
ing a farm. 

Both men and women veterans 
are eligible, Mr. Boke added. Ap- 
plicants with physical disabilities 
must accompany their applications 
with the detailed report of an ex- 
amining physician. 


Randolph Re-elected 
By Pullman Porters 


Detroit.—A. Philip Randolph was 
reelected president of the AFL’s 
Brotherhood of. Sleeping Car Por- 
ters prior to the close of the 
union’s biennial convention here. 

In other action the delegates to 
the, conclave endorsed President 
Truman’s civil rights program, 
and called upon all workers to 
defeat the Congressmen who voted 
for the Taft-Hartiey law. 


The Union Label is on the shield 
of human rights and high union- 
wage purchasing power is_ its 
mighty weapon! Eee 


|concluding negotiations with the 


| pany, which have been pending 


'by and between the dried fruit 


Reports Area 
Gain of Month 


By R. A. CHRISTIANSEN, 
Business Representatives, Engin- 
eers Union 39 


Here it ts again the end of; 
another month, but always some- | 
thing sill not completed, or if 
completed, you discover new or 
additional items one might desire 
for the members. They are not 
always wages but conditions which 
if improved would be worth con- 
siderable. 

First, I wish to state that ne- 
gotiations for laundries were com- 
pleted for thig area, insofar as 
wages were concerned. However, 
contention exists that they come 
under the Taft - Hartley law, 
whereas it is the union’s conten- 
tion that they do not, and we 
desire the contract so drawn. 
Hence, it may delay matters a 
few days before signed contracts 
are returned. As for the one 
plant here which comes under the 
Taft-Hartley law, an NLRB elec- 
tion is to be held, due to acts of | 
an employee requesting represen- 
tation by another craft. As to 
whether or not an election will 
be held has not been defiinitely 
established. The craft endeavor- 
ing to procure jurisdiction in the 
Red Star Laundry is none other 
than the Machinists. 

We have also concluded nego- 
tiations with the International 
Chemical Corporation, San Jose, 
and while an election is pending 
on the item of union membership, 
assurance has been given that 
they will enter into negotiations 
thereon if an election is won by 
the Engineers. 

Contracts with the bakeries in 
San Jose are opened and demands 
have been presented and it is 
hoped matters will soon be ad- 
jujsted in connection with this 
contract. Likewise, we are press- 
ing the Employers’ Council for 


Western Forge and Flange Com- 


for some time. 
Contracts have been completed 


concerns as well as the Meyen- 
berg Milk Company of Salinas, 
Paso Robles and Soledad. We ex- 
pect to have signed copies return- 
ed immediately. 

To date no response to our de- 
mands upon the Bank of America | 
has been obtained and it has the 
appearance of the Same old policy | 
of “no action until threats of 
striking.” 

I am pleased to report. that 
progress has been made in organ- 
izing engineers at the Stanford 
University, Palo Alto Hospital, and 
as is known, the Stanford Village 
has been organized for some time. 
Brother N. J. Carman accompa- 
nied me on my last visit at these 
plants, on Friday, August 27, and 
the engineers appreciated his visit. 
We now hope to present our case 
in such a manner that the men 
will be granted a raise in wages 
and granted better working condi- 
tions, with a five-day week also. 

These men have been employed 
six days per week at straight 
time rate of pay, which rate it 
$1.09 an hour. I believe we can 
and will help these men _ obtain 
better wages and conditions. 

With reference to meetings, can 
state that a fair attendance was 
had at San Jose and in our first 
venture at alternating meetings 
between Salinas and Watsonville, 
for the Salinas-Watsonville areas, 
did bring out a good attendance 
although more could and should 
attend. Our September meeting is 
scheduled to be held in SALINAS. 
We hope for and expect a good 
attendance then, 

Brother L. C. Kelly, newly 
elected delegate to the Monterey 
County Central Labor Council, 
gave a brief report on what was 
his first meeting after being el- 
ected thereto. We believe he is 
well qualified. 

With respect to delegates of the 
Central Labor Council from San 
Jose, would urge that they attend. 
I is not alway possible for your 
business representative to be pres- 
ent and although there are three 
new delegates from the San Jose 
area, too frequently they do not 
attend. I would urge that they at 
least alternate if it is found im- 
possible for all to attend. 


Pa. Republicans Scared 


By Heavy Registration 


Reading (LPA) — “Those G-d 
unions,“ exlaimed a Republican 
registration official as union mem- 
bers poured into her office the 
last day of registration in Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Her remark indicates how scar- 
ed the GOP is of the heavy regis- 
tration of union members in Penn- 
sylvania, according @0 the New 
Era, Reading labor paper. In the 
Reading area Democratic registra- 
tion .now exceeds Republican by 
about 40%. ; 

Big Pennsylvania dailies, during 
the wind-up registration period, 
have refused to print reports that 
have been coming in from all over 
the country of the swing away 
from the GOP. They were afraid 
this news would further increase 
the Democratic registration in the 
state, bring still more workers to 


the polls in: November, New Era | 


charges, 


The phrase “paying through the 
nose’”’ could be put more accurately 
as “paying through the eyes” by 
the one and one-quarter million 
Americans who suffer from dan- 
gerous eyestrain because of the 
cheap, badly-ground, Japanese 
lenses which were palmed off on 
them as good eye-glasses. 

For these inferior glasses most 
people pay exorbitant prices— 
prices which would be fantastical- 
ly high even for top quality ma-' 
terials and workmanship. 

Most eyeglass wearers are fa- 
miliar with the annual postcard in 
which their optometrist reminds 
them that it is time to come in for 
a “free” checkup. The “free” 
checkup results surprisingly often 
in the discovery that the condi- 
tion ‘of the eyes has changed! New 
lenses are needed, announces the 
expert, and they cost from $3 or 
$4 up, depending on how much 
you paid last time. 

Another factor which may affect 
the cost of the new lenses is 
whether. you wear your new hat 
the day you go for your checkup, 
or show by other signs that you 
have cash on hand. Whatever the 
real reason, you will almost always 
be told the new lenses “require 
more grinding” than your old set, 
hence the higher price! 

Just as millions of people swal- 
low incredible quantities of vita- 
mins they don’t need, large num- 
ber wear glasses they don’t need, 
or which are so badly fitted they 
do more harm than good. 

Then there are the millions who 
can’t afford to pay $12 and $18 
for glasses worth $3 or $4. They 
thus avoid falling into the hands 
of the fee-splitting combines of 
unprincipled eye-doctors and op- 


| tometrists. But they then have to 


decide whether to suffer from eye- 


| 


Of Progress 
By Engineers 


By M. G. Murphy, 
Business Representative, Engineers 
Union 3 

Leo Piazza has started operating 
on the much discussed and ong- 
proposed Municipal Airport. Vin- 
cenz Brothers of Salinas have the 
subcontract. They have purchased 
some new Cobras for this job. 
They are confronted with the 
problem of “getting” 90 per cent 
compaction of adobe sub-grade to 
underlie the 12-inch native im- 
port borrow, 4-inch logan base, 
and bituminous cap for a 4,500- 
foot runway 150 feet wide. Broth- 
er Dunn found it not only tough 
and unyielding, but resistant to 
“melting” under attack of great 
amount of applied water repeated 
assault of drag-discs and sheeps- 
foot rollers. 

In the best tradition of the En- 
gineers, Brother Dunn, the fore- 
man, drew on previous experience, 
particularly on processes employed 
on the impervious core of Isabel- 
la Dam, Friena-Kern Project, and 
recommended to Jack D. Tisdale, 
the super of his firm, the em- 
ployment of a monster pulveriz- 
ing mixer developed and perfected 
by Buran Equipment Company of 
Oakland. This machine, drawn by 
a “pull-cat” in the “pan-manner,” 
transmits the 200 h.p. of its GMC 
6-17 diesel engine, through a fluid 
clutch and Eaton heavy-duty truck 
axle, to chain-drive a tilling rotor 
eight feet wide and a 22% inches 
through the section of wicked- 
looking, hooked flat-steel tines at 
speeds of 250 to 350 RPM. 

The deep-tillage and pulverizing 
action of this 14,000-lb. behemoth 
has served properly to reduce the 


strain and worse, or buy their|toygh adobe, to distribute the 
glasses from dime store counters. | moisture uniformly, and to lever- 
While the rackets exposed above | course the churned material for 


have reached the level of a na- 
tional scandal, the encouragement 
of people with faulty vision to se- 
lect and fit their own glasses by 
“feel” from store counters is just 
as bad. 


NEEDED--A GOOD 
$6,000 HOUS 


Saranac Lake, N.Y.—Wide-scale 
production of a good $6000 house 
is a crying need of this nation, 
Raymond M. Foley, administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, told members of the New 
York State Savings and Loan 
League at a meeting here. 

To achieve that goal, Mr. Foley 


| urged closer cooperation between 


government and private industry 
to make the most of new financing 
incentives contained in recent leg- 
islation. 

In substantiation of his state- 
ment on the need for lower-priced 
hemes, Mr. Foley pointed out that 
about one-half of the families of 
the United States have incomes of 
less than $3000 a year and cannot 
well afford to pay more than $6000 
for their home. F 

For families in that income 
bracket who cannot buy homes, he 
declared the $6000 figure stili ob- 
tained, for most of such families 
ought not to be required to pay 


|rents higher than needed to sup- 


port that sort of cost figure. 

“Another very large group of 
our families” Mr. Foley continued, 
“have regular incomes that cannot 
properly support houses costing 
more than $8000 to $9000, but there 
is a relatively limited proportion 
of the population that can afford 
to go to the $10,000 and higher 
levels. 

“Yet in many areas of the United 
States, especially. in the northern 
half of this country, relatively lit- 
tle new housing for families need- 
ing two or more bedrooms is being 
built to sell below $9000. Most of 
it in some areas is in the $10,000 
and-up bracket.” 

Mr. Foley said that the Housing 
and Home inance Agency has as 
one of its major objectives active 
coooperation with industry in ex- 
pansion of research for improve- 
ment of construction techniques 
and the lowering of housing costs. 


Vocational Guidance 


“Now, I want Albert to have a 
thoroughly modern and up-to-date 
education,” said his mother, “in- 
cluding Latin.” 

“Yes, of course,” said the head- 
master, “though Latin is, as you 
know, a dead language.” 

“Well, all the -better. Albert’s 
going to be an undertaker.” 


Sage honey from California is 
water white in color, of heavy 
body and delightful flavor; its pro- 
duction will continue to be con- 
fined largely to that state because 
the sages from which produced 
are not hardy plants and are un- 
suited to cold climates. 


In police court recently we heard 
this: 

“You say this man was under 
the influence of liquor,” said the 
judge. 

“Worse’n that, your honor, The 
influence had him flat on his back 
and was sitting on him,” said the 
city attorney. ; 


HOUS NG T 


sheepsfoot and three-legger roller 
compaction .. . but fast!! 

Brother Dunn reports compact- 
ing processes “speeded up” more 
than 50 per cent, and—more im- 
portant—the office of Paul V. Bir- 
mingham, airport engineer, reports 
compaction coming through with 
flying colors, averaging 95 per cent 
on first series of tests. — 

Comments of Brother Carl Rey- 
nolds on the whole procedure were 
drowned out in the combined roar 
of the mixer and tractor, as he 
“opened ’em up” down a stretch 
noy being “hit” without previous 
scarification. 

McGuire & Hester, sewer con- 
tractors of Oakland, have stated 
their $280,000 sewer job in and 
around Santa Clara. They hope to 
move in more equipment soon. 

Charles Harney is progressing 
nicely on his Bayshore job, with 
the assistance of some well-known 
brothers, namely: J. G. Johnson 
on the blade; Ole Olson, finishing 
machine; Tony Schabe, heavy du- 
ty mechanic; Brother Harold 
Gehres, paver operator. 

J. C. Bateman, local contractor, 
has every piece of equipment out 
of his yard and sometimes is 
looking for more. Business is 
good. 

Bechtel Corporation is still go- 
ing strong on the Owens-Corning 
Glass Company plant. At present 
there are about five different con- 
tractors on this job, all employ- 
ing our men. These contractors 
are: J. C. Bateman, A. J. Peters, 
Western Gravel, and Heple. 


—— 


Charge DiGiorgio 
Influences NLRB 


Los Angeles (LPA) — Two AFL 
attorneys last week refused to at- 
tend further hearings before NLRB 
Trial Examiner A. Bruce Hunt, 
charging that they were a “one- 
way street” in which the powerful 
DiGiorgio Ranch Corp. interests 
were getting plenty of opportunity 
to spread their charges against the 
National Farm Labor Union—AFL 
‘on the record. 

Hearings are scheduled to recon- 
vene Sept. 27 before Hunt, but 
Attorney Alexander H. Schullman 
for the NFLU, which has been on 
strike for a year against Di 
Giorgio’s ranch near Bakersfield, 
and James Galliano of Local 87, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, won’t be there. 

The unions charge that the at- 
torneys for the NLRB and the 
company are _ collaborating in 
charges of unfair labor practices 
charges against the NFLU and the 
Teamsters. In addition, they cite 
case after case in which the NLRB 
examiner has shown pro-employer 
prejudice by his remarks and rul- 
ings. 

Schullman last week said that 
the Giannini interests, which con- 
trol the giant Bank of America, 
have advanced $1,000,000 to the 
DiGiorgio corporations, and that 
“this was a very persuasive influ- 
ence in the bringing of this case.” 

DiGiorgio, Schullman brought 
out in the hearings, controls the 
Earl Fruit Lines, a’ steamship line 
sailing to and from Latin Amer- 
ican banana plantation ports, fruit 
auctions at Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and in New York, pack- 
ing sheds and farms in Marysville, 
the Sierra Vista and San Antonio 
Ranches, holdings in Mexico and 
Central and South America, and in 
Florida, Arkansas and Georgia. 


Buy Union Label goods, if you 
please, and get rid of anti-labor 


‘I ffeas! - 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3. = 


Bldg. Trades Council 


Meeting called to order by 
Chairman John Alsop at 8:00 p.m. 

The regular order of business 
was suspended and Mr. Ray Lap- 
in, a full time Organizer for Prop- 
osition No, 14, spoke briefly. Mr. 
Papin brought out the good points 
of this Proposition especially Slum 
Clearance and the building of per- 
manent low cost housing. This Bill 
could be very beneficial to the 
Building Crafts. Mr. Lapin asked 
all Locals to donate as much as 
possible to help enact Proposition 
No. 14 and therefore defeat the 
Real Estate lobby which has done 
so much to stop this worthy hous- 
ing Bill. Mr. Lapin was excused. 


Roll call showed 12 Delegates 
from 9 Local Unions present. 

It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried, Bro. Benge from Lathers L. 
U. 122 be seated temporarily until 
the Organization Board could act 
favorably on Bro. Benge’s cre- 
dentials. 

The Secretary was instructed to 
notify the various Locals of the 
absence of certain Delegates and 
request new Delegates be sent. 


Minutes of the previous Meeting, 
Sept. 2, 1948, were read and ap- 
proved. 

All bills were read and ordered 
| paid. 
| COMMUNICATIONS 

A Congressional Record by the 
Honorable Chet Holifield was not- 
ed and filed. A letter from the 
California Housing Initiative Com- 
mittee concerning Proposition 14, 
read and filed. Two weekly News- 
letters noted. Two jurisdictional 

awards read and filed. 


tral Labor Council noted and filed. 
The ‘Minutes of the Santa Clara 
County Building Trades noted and 
filed. A letter from the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor 
with windshield stickers read and 
filed. A State Compensation Insur- 
ance Fund dividend announcement 
noted and filed. Minutes of the 
Executive Board Meeting of the 
State Building and Construction 
Trades Council read. 

Bro. Long spoke briefly on the 
State Building Trades Council and 
the recent Executive Board Meet- 
ing in San Francisco. Bro. Long 
Pointed out the Council has oper- 
ated on very little revenue in the 
past, but has been able to do a 
great amount of good for the 
Building Crafts in the past. Bro. 
Fales spoke about the past State 
Federation of Labor Conventions 
and how they have been domin- 
ated over by some of the Labor 
‘Unions. Several of the brothers 
‘agreed with Bro. Fales and ex- 
pressed their diapproval of attend- 
ing any State Federation of Labor 
| Conventions. 

BUSINESS AGENT’S REPORT 

Bro. Miller reported on his ac- 
| tivities for the past two weeks. 
Reported two Structural Iron 
| Workers ‘found working on Labor 
Day. Also some Iron Workers from 
Local Union 433 are working on 
the Navy Base. 

Bro. Miller was instructed to 
submit his report in writing here- 
after. 

Bro. Miller requested two weeks 
vacation starting Oct. 9. After dis- 
cussion it was moved, seconded and 
carried, Bro. Bolin ac as Busi- 
ness Agent while Bro. Miller is 
away. Bro. Bolin to be compen- 
sated by Bro. Miller. 

Bro. Fales explained why the 
Electricians worked on Admission 
Day. He reports Admission Day 
has not been in their Agreement 
but they intend to have it includ- 
ed next year. 

It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried, the Business Agent’s report 
be accepted. 

REPORT OF UNIONS 

Plasterers L. U. 337: Bro. Stew- 
art, good meeting. Expect a Picnic 
in the near future. 

Plumbers L. U. 62: Bro. Long, 
Special Meeting with Local Union 
503 present. 

NEW BUSINESS 

Several of the members spoke 
on the benefits of having a com- 
mittee to investigate the Construc- 
tion jobs at Moss Landing and at 
the Soledad Prison Camp. Bro. 
Fales pointed out that this was 
the job of the Organization Board. 
The Board was instructed to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of these 
jobs in the future. 

FINANCIAL REPORT 

The Financial Report was read 
and approved. 

There being no further business, 
the meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HARRY FOSTER, 
Recording Secretary. 

ese ceiineneaaestiainatinai eee 
DE GAULLE’S BIRTHPLACE 

Charles De Gaulle, the famous 
French leader and soldier, was 
born in Lille, France, on the 22nd 
of November, 1890. 


dispute 
The Minutes of the Monterey Cen- 


News Items About 


j APPRENTICES 


The Apprentice of Today Is the 
Journeyman of Tomorrow 


SALINAS VALLEY AUTO 
TRADES JAC 

JAC Secretary Sumpter M. Gris- 
som reports that announcement 
was made at the committee meet~- 
ing of Sept. 2, by Helen E. Ward, 
principal of the Salinas Evening 
School, that classes for appren- 
tices would start on Sept. 13. 
Harry McDonald will continue as 
instructor for the class. 


284 Miles of 
Better Highways 


Sacramento, — Since January 1, 
1947, a total of 88 projects aggre- 
gating 284 miles and totaling in 
value $33,966,000 have been com- 
pleted and placed under construc- 
tion on U-.S. 99 from the Oregon 
line to the Mexican border. 

This was. revealed in the sec- 
ond of a series of reports dealing 
with developments on U. S. 99, 


‘ 


‘and VU. S. 101 prepared by State 


Highway Engineer George T. Mc- 
Coy and submitted to Governor 
Earl Warren by Director of Public 
Work C, H. Purcell. ° 

In large measure, Purcell said, 
the acceleration of construction 
on these three major arterials, as 
well as on other State highways, 
has been made possible by the 
Collier-Burmse4Act . sponsored by 
Governor ‘Warren and‘ enacted at 
the extraordinary session of the 
\legislature in 1947 which was 
called by the Governor for th@ 
purpose of increasing the gasolin 
tax. 

The first report to the Gover- 
nor summarized projects complet- 
ed, under way and planned on U. 
S. 40. This* second report deals 
specifically with improvements on 
U. S. 99 from the Oregon boun- 
dary to Kern County. The third 
will report on projects on U. S&. 
99 from Bakersfield to the Mexi- 
}can line and the fourth will deal 
lwith U. S. 101. 


Sugar is primarily a food, but it 
is used in hair tonics, shoe polish- 


es, adhesives, photographic mate- 
rials and explosives. 


NATURALIZER SHOES 
FOR WOMEN 


ROBLEE and ARCH 
PRESERVER SHOES 


FOR MEN 


BUSTER BROWN and | 
LITTLE YANKEE © 


SHOES 
FOR CHILDREN 


The 


Reviasre 


Shoes - Bags - Hosiery 


262 Main St. Ph. 3595 


Watson & Dow 
Phone 3348 


Prescriptions 


ORDWAY 
PHARMACY 


$98 ALVARADO ST. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


434 ALVARADO 
MONTEREY 


CALIFORNIA 


Exquisite Jewelry 


421 Alvarado St., Monterey 


CARMEL 
M. J. MURPHY, Inc. 
' Building Material 
General Contracting 


Phone Carmel 154 


Phone Monterey 3191 


Yard: San Carlos between Ocean and Seventh 


Carmel, 


Monte Verde 


